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The  Cove  Names  of  Walden — 
Corrected 

W.  Barksdale  Maynard 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  this  Bulletin  published  an  article  called 
"The  Cove  Names  of  Walden."  Its  author,  Peveril  Meigs 
(1903-1979),  was  recently  retired  from  a  career  as  geographer, 
climatologist,  and  expert  on  deserts.  For  fourteen  years  he  had 
traveled  from  his  home  in  Wayland  to  record  freeze  and  thaw  dates 
on  Walden  Pond.  In  the  process  he  became  interested  in  Thoreau's 
names  for  Walden's  coves,  and  his  conclusions  were  published  in 
the  article,  along  with  a  map.  They  were  immediately  accepted, 
and  to  this  day  his  names  appear  on  the  visitor  map  of  Walden  Pond 
State  Reservation.  Looking  ahead  to  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Walden  in  2004, 1  am  writing  a  book,  Walden  Pond:  A  History. 
One  discovery  is  that  three  of  the  five  Thoreauvian  cove  names 
supplied  by  Meigs  are  placed  incorrectly,  so  our  maps  stand  in  need 
of  revision. 

Thoreau  had  great  affection  for  the  coves.  He  wrote  of  "the 
beautifully  varied  shores  of  Walden —  The  western  indented  with 
deep  bays — the  bold  northern  shore — the  gracefully  sweeping 
curve  of  the  eastern  and  above  all  the  beautifully  scalloped 
southern  shore — where  successive  capes  overlap  each  other  . . .  and 
suggest  unexplored  coves  between"  (PJ5:332;  also  W,  185).  When 
he  paddled  on  the  pond  as  a  boy  in  the  1820s,  before  its  shores 
were  extensively  cleared,  "in  some  of  its  coves  grape  vines  had  run 
over  the  trees  &  formed  bowers  under  which  a  boat  could  pass" 
(PJ4:287).  "Kingfishers  dart  away  from  its  coves,"  he  wrote  in 
Walden  (185) — they  still  do  so  today — and  later  he  gave  "Halcyon 
Bay — Walden"  in  a  list  of  imaginative  Concord  placenames, 
"halcyon,"  or  "calm,"  being  the  Greek  word  for  kingfisher 
(TSB226). 

Thoreau's  understanding  of  the  coves  is  bound  up  with  his 
early  spring  1846  survey  "with  compass  and  chain,  and  sounding 
line"  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  pond,  which 
he  found  to  be  "a  little  over  611/2  acres,  and  ...  102  feet  deep  in 
the  middle"  (WFV,  199).  His  string  was  a  "cod-line"  with  a  one- 
and-a-half-pound  stone  attached,  which  he  dropped  through  holes 
in  the  ice  to  take  more  than  a  hundred  soundings.  The  resulting 
map  was  published  in  Walden  as  its  only  in-text  illustration 
(reprinted  on  next  page,  with  additional  text  overlaid).  "Of  five 
coves,  three,  or  all  which  had  been  sounded,  were  observed  to  have 
a  bar  quite  across  their  mouths"  (W,  289).  But  the  map  does  not 
give  names  for  the  five  coves,  for  which  we  must  turn  to  the  vast. 


virtually  uncharted  wilderness  of  the  Journal. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  locations  of  Thoreau's  Cove — "my 
cove"  of  Walden  (W,  234),  adjacent  to  Wyman's  Meadow — or  of 
Ice  Fort  Cove,  to  which,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  "a  hundred  men 
of  Hyperborean  extraction"  came  by  train  to  cut  ice  commercially 
(WFV,  199;  also  W,  294-95).  They  erected  a  ten-thousand-ton  pile 
about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  "a  vast  blue 
fort"  covered  with  hay  and  boards;  it  went  mostly  unused  and  did 
not  melt  completely  until  September  1848  (W,  296).  The  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  cove  near  the  railroad  would  have  been  the  logical 
and  indeed  the  only  level  place  on  the  west  lakeshore  for  such  a 
pile.  Thoreau's  "Ice-Fort  Cove"  (J9:190)  or  "Ice  Heap  Cove" 
(J8: 168)  was  what  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  called  "the  most 
beautiful  cove  of  the  whole  lake"  during  an  1843  visit, 
notwithstanding  "the  great,  high,  ugly  embankment  of  the  rail-road" 
then  under  construction. 

More  elusive  is  Deep  Cove,  mentioned  frequently  by  Thoreau, 
which  Meigs  showed  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  pond.  His 
placement  was  a  departure  from  the  tradition  of  equating  Deep 
Cove  with  Thoreau's  Cove,  as  Edwin  Way  Teale,  for  example,  had 
done  in  his  popular  books.  Meigs  knew,  however,  that  Thoreau 
discussed  Deep  Cove  so  often  because  it  figured  prominently  in  his 
ongoing  observations  of  freeze-thaw  patterns  on  the  pond — it  being 
one  of  the  coldest  locales.  This  demands  a  position  on  the  south 
side  of  the  pond,  and  Meigs  favored  the  southeast  corner  because 
that  was  where  he  had  himself  seen  the  ice  remain  longest  in  the 
spring.  He  pointed  to  Thoreau's  passage  of  March  1853:  "Walden 
is  melting  apace,"  with  an  open  "canal"  on  north,  east,  and  west 
sides,  "yet  after  running  round  from  W  to  E  it  does  not  keep  the  S 
shore  but  crosses  in  front  of  the  deep  cove  in  a  broad  crack  to 
where  it  started"  (PJ6: 16-17).  He  also  cited  a  reference  from 
December  1856,  when  the  part  of  the  pond  that  had  most  recently 
frozen  was  evident  as  a  band  of  ice  "stretching  about  across  the 
middle  from  southeast  to  northwest,  i.e.  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
Deep  Cove  to  nearly  midway  between  the  bar  and  Ice-Fort  Cove 
Cape"  (J9:190).  These  descriptions  seemed,  to  Meigs,  to  demand  a 
Deep  Cove  in  the  southeast  corner — but  both  could  just  as  easily 
indicate  the  center  of  the  south  shore  (especially  if  "across  the 
middle"  in  the  second  quotation  means  across  the  point  of  greatest 
depth,  where  lines  A-B  and  C-D  intersect  on  the  map). 

Proof  that  Meigs  misplaced  Deep  Cove  comes  in  a  Thoreau 
entry  from  December  1858:  "the  deep  triangular  bay  in  the  south 
side"  (J  11:369).  This  indisputably  links  the  words  deep  and 
triangular,  and  as  there  is  only  one  triangular  indentation  on  the 
Walden  shoreline,  the  location  of  Deep  Cove  becomes  certain. 
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Other  accounts  confirm  this,  including  those  from  a  series  of  visits 
in  1860:  in  April  Thoreau  surveyed  Emerson's  woodlot  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  pond,  drawing  a  map  that  conclusively  labels  the 
triangular  cove  "deep  bay"  (CFPL  no.  36);  in  July  he  revisited  the 
lot  and  went  "bathing  on  the  side  of  the  deep  cove"  (J13:411);  in 
October  his  forest-history  studies  took  him  to  "the  southeast  part  of 
this  lot,  beyond  the  deep  cove"  (J  14: 165). 

Usually  Thoreau  calls  it  "Deep  Cove"  (e.g.  J  14:61,  324),  but 
often  it  is  a  deep  "bay":  ice  lingers  late  in  "the  bottom  of  the  deep 
south  bay"  (J  13: 190;  see  also  198)  or  "deep  southern  bay" 
(J9:311).  Once  he  calls  it  "the  deep  long  bay"  (J  13:358).  Deep 
Cove  must  be  synonymous  too  with  the  locale  Thoreau  refers  to  in 
a  discussion  of  open  water  "just  off  the  east  cape  of  long  southern 
bay"  (J9: 198) — for  no  other  longish  bay  on  the  south  shore  has  an 
"east  cape."  Notice  how.  in  these  quotations,  Thoreau  varies  his 
terminology — cove  and  bay,  deep  and  long.  It  begins  to  seem 
likely  that  his  "long  south  bay"  also  is  Deep  Cove  (J  13:305). 

This  would  evaporate  the  Long  Cove  of  Meigs  as  a  distinct 
entity.  Thoreau  mentions  "the  long  cove  on  the  south  side"  in  the 
context  of  chopping  through  Walden's  ice  with  an  axe  to  measure 
its  thickness  in  March  1 856.  "While  I  am  measuring  . . .  snowflakes 
...  are  rapidly  concealing  the  very  few  bare  spots  on  the  railroad 
embankment,"  he  adds,  and  so  Meigs  places  Long  Cove  near  the 
railroad — though  the  embankment  is  visible  from  near  Deep  Cove, 
too  (J8:21 1).  Given  the  cluster  of  terms  that  Thoreau  regularly 
uses  for  Deep  Cove — including,  as  we  have  seen,  long,  cove,  and 
south  side — it  seems  probable  that  "the  long  cove  on  the  south 
side"  is  identical  with  Deep  Cove.  Therefore  I  have  omitted  any 
Long  Cove  from  my  map. 

By  the  way,  why  "Deep"  Cove?  Not  for  any  remarkably  deep 
water;  Thoreau's  map  shows  that  he  did  not  even  bother  to  measure 
its  depth  in  1 846.  "Deep"  more  likely  refers  to  its  considerable 
penetration  of  the  south  shoreline — compare  this  to  his  description, 


for  similar  reasons,  of  the  extremely  shallow  Wyman's  Meadow  as 
"a  deep  cove  in  the  woods"  (PJ5:316). 

The  location  of  Little  Cove  becomes  apparent  once  we  have 
fixed  Deep  Cove.  A  boy  catches  a  trout  "in  the  little  cove  between 
the  deep  one  and  the  railroad"  (Jl  1 :433).  There  is  indeed  a  little 
cove  in  this  location,  part  of  the  "scalloped  southern  shore — where 
successive  capes  overlap  each  other"  (PJ5:332) — and  Gleason 
liked  to  photograph  these  headlands  from  the  tracks  (see 
illustration;  for  the  same  view  in  spring,  see  IW,  pi.  60).  Maps 
show  only  the  slightest  indentation  of  the  shoreline  here,  but  Little 
Cove  is  prominent  to  the  round-the-pond  walker.  A  murky  pool  at 
its  head  is  probably  what  Thoreau  meant  in  writing  of  "some  pools, 
like  that  at  bath-place  by  pond  in  R.W.E.'s  wood"  (Jl  1 :94).  It  was 
surely  here  that  the  ice-cutters  showed  him  "a  'leach  hole,'  through 
which  the  pond  leaked  out  under  a  hill  into  a  neighboring  meadow" 
(W,  292).  Thoreau  seems  skeptical,  but  modern  scientists  have 
agreed  with  the  ice-cutters  about  there  being  a  subterranean 
connection  here  ("Final  Report").  This  must  be  qualified  in  light  of 
the  most  recent  study  (Colman  and  Friesz,  2001 ),  which  shows  that 
Walden  is  a  "flow-through  lake"  that  takes  in  fifty-five  percent  of 
its  water  underground  from  the  Goose  Pond-Pine  Hill  areas  to  the 
east  and  seeps  out  seventy-four  percent  to  the  west — leaking 
constantly  into  the  groundwater  in  a  wide  arc  from  Thoreau's 
housesite  all  the  way  around  the  west  end  of  the  pond  to  Deep 
Cove.  The  Leach  Hole  must  be  only  a  tiny  part  of  this  tremendous 
subsurface  flow.  Between  evaporation  and  seepage,  Walden 
entirely  replaces  its  3.2  million  cubic  meters  of  water  every  five 
years. 

Meigs's  mistakes  in  pinpointing  the  cove  names  of  Walden  are 
understandable  given  the  difficulty  of  finding  needles  in  the 
haystack  of  Thoreau's  journal  and  given  Thoreau's  slippery  habit 
of  varying  his  terms.  The  revisionist  discoveries  presented  here 
have  come  only  in  the  context  of  a  detailed  read-through  of  the 
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"Scalloped  southern  shore  of  Walden,"  Herbert  Gleason 
photograph,  29  January  1918.  Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  II. 1918.1.  View  from  railroad  tracks.  Railroad  Bay 
in  foreground.  Little  Cove  is  the  V-shaped  indentation  just  in 
front  of  the  conical  hill  at  center.  To  the  left  of  that  hill  is 
Deep  Cove.  The  east  end  of  the  pond  lies  in  the  distance. 


entire  journal,  searching  for  evidence  of  how  Thoreau  responded  to 
the  landscape  at  Walden  and  elsewhere.  Restoring  the  proper 
placenames  to  the  coves  is  a  small  matter,  but  a  symbolic  step  in 
the  larger  effort  better  to  understand  Thoreau 's  ideas  about  actual 
places  in  the  Concord  landscape. 

To  return  to  a  question  posed  at  the  beginning:  what  were  the 
five  coves  referred  to,  but  never  named,  in  Walden?  Three  of  them 
were  sounded,  he  tells  us,  and  the  map  with  its  soundings  shows 
that  these  must  include  ( 1 )  Thoreau's  Cove  and  (2)  Ice  Fort  Cove. 
The  two  unsounded  coves  were,  it  must  be  assumed,  (3)  Deep  and 
(4)  Little.  This  leaves  unsolved  (5)  the  third  sounded  cove — either 
the  embayment  by  the  railroad  (Meigs's  "Long  Cove"),  the  east  end 
of  the  pond,  or  the  southeast  corner  (Meigs's  "Deep  Cove").  The 
first  seems  most  likely,  given  the  fact  that  Thoreau  often  uses 
"cove"  and  "bay"  interchangeably;  we  know  that  the  west  shore  has 
"deep  bays"  in  the  plural  (PJ5:332),  one  of  which  is  "the  railroad 
bay"  (J  1 1:369).  It  is  characteristic  of  coves  to  have  "two  capes" 
on  either  side  (W,  289),  as  Railroad  Bay  can  be  said  to,  but  as  the 
other  two  sites  do  not.  Railroad  Bay  may  be  Walden's  fifth  cove — 
although  Thoreau's  survey  does  not  unequivocally  show  the 
expected  "bar  quite  across"  its  mouth,  as  the  three  measured 
"coves"  all  had  (W,  289). 

Finally,  a  puzzle.  Thoreau  writes  of  "the  two  little  meadows" 
of  Walden  (J  12: 127).  One  is  Wyman's.  But  where  was  the  other — 
described  on  different  occasions  as  "Hubbard's  pond-hole" 
(Jl  1:344),  "the  pond  hole  in  Hubbard's  woods"  (PJ3:72),  "the  little 
meadow  pool,  or  bay,  in  Hubbard's  shore"  (J6:373),  "Cyrus 
Hubbard's  basin"  with  a  "gravelly  bank  or  bar"  dividing  it  from  the 
pond  (J10:253),  "the  pondlet  on  Hubbard's  land,  now  separated 
from  the  main  pond  by  a  stony  bar"  (J13:41 1 ),  "that  smaller  pool 
by  Walden  in  Hubbard's  Wood"  (J  13:423)?  Read  these  accounts  in 
the  journal;  then  see  if  you  can  find  this  long-forgotten 
Thoreauvian  place  the  next  time  you  walk  around  Walden  Pond. 
I'll  give  the  answer  in  my  forthcoming  Concord  Saunterer  article, 
"Emerson's  'Wyman  Lot':  Forgotten  Context  for  Thoreau's  House 
at  Walden." 


For  their  helpful  assistance,  the  author  wishes  to  thank  the  staffs  of 
the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods,  Concord  Free  Public 
Library  Special  Collections,  and  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation. 
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"I  Heard  a  Very  Loud  Sound": 
Thoreau  in  the  Face  of  Sudden, 
Violent  Death 

Randall  Conrad 


About  10  minutes  before  10  Am  I  heard  a  very  loud  sound  &  felt  a 
violent  jar  which  made  the  house  rock  and  the  loose  articles  on  my 
table  rattle — which  1  knew  must  be  either  a  powdermill  blown  up  or  an 
earth  quake —  Not  knowing  but  another  &  more  violent  might  take 
place  I  immediately  ran  down  stairs,  but  I  saw  from  the  door  a  vast 
expanding  column  of  whitish  smoke  rising  in  the  west  directly  over  the 
Powder  mills  4  miles  distant.  It  was  unfolding  its  volumes  above  which 
made  it  widest  there.  In  3  or  4  minutes  it  had  all  risen  &  spread  it  self 
into  a  lengthening  somewhat  copper  colored  cloud  parallel  with  the 
horizon  from  N  to  S — and  in  about  10  minutes  after  the  explosion  it 
passed  over  my  head  being  several  miles  long  from  north  to  south  & 
distinctly  dark  &  smoky  toward  the  north  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  few 
cirrhi  in  the  sky.  I  jumped  into  a  man's  wagon  &  road  toward  the  mills. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  I  saw  behind  me  far  in  the  east  a  faint  salmon 
colored  cloud  carrying  the  news  of  the  explosion  to  the  sea — & 


perchance  over  [the]  head  of  the  absent  proprietor.  Arrived  probably 
before  half  past  10.  There  were  perhaps  30  or  40  wagons  there.  The 
Kernel  mill  had  blown  up  first  &  killed  3  men  who  were  in  it  said  to  be 
turning  a  roller  with  a  chisel — in  3  seconds  after  one  of  the  mixing 
houses  exploded.  The  Kernel  house  was  swept  away  &  fragments 
mostly  but  a  foot  or  2  in  length  were  strewn  over  the  hills  &  meadows 
as  if  sown  for  30  rods — &  the  slight  snow  then  on  the  ground  was  for 
the  most  part  melted  around.  The  mixing  house  about  10  rods  W  was 
not  so  completely  dispersed  for  most  of  the  machinery  remained  a  total 
reck —  The  press  house  about  1 2  rods  east  had  2/3  [of]  its  boards  off. 
&  a  mixing  house  next  westward  from  that  which  blew  up  had  lost 
some  boards  on  the  E  side.  The  boards  fell  out — (ie  of  those  buildings 
which  did  not  blow  up)  the  air  within  apparently  rushing  out  to  fill  up 
the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  explosions — &  so  the  powder  being 
bared  to  the  fiery  particles  in  the  air  another  building  explodes.  The 
powder  on  the  floor  of  the  bared  Press  house  was  6  inches  deep  in  some 
places — and  the  crowd  were  thoughtlessly  going  into  it.  A  few  windows 
were  broken  30  or  40  rods  off.  Timber  6  inches  square  &  1 8  feet  long 
was  thrown  over  a  hill  80  feet  high  at  least — a  dozen  rods — 30  rods  was 
about  the  limit  of  fragments —  The  Drying  house  in  which  was  a  fire 
was  perhaps  25  rods  dist.  &  escaped.  Every  timber  &  piece  of  wood 
which  was  blown  up  was  as  black  as  if  it  had  been  dyed  except  where  it 
had  broken  on  falling  other  breakages  were  completely  concealed  by 
the  color —  I  mistook  what  had  been  iron  hoops  in  the  woods — for 
leather  straps.  Some  of  the  clothes  of  the  men  were  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees  where  undo[u]btedly  their  bodies  had  been  &  lefte  them.  The 
bodies  were  naked  &  black —  Some  limbs  &  bowels  here  &  and  there  & 
a  head  at  a  distance  from  its  trunk.  The  feet  were  bare — the  hair  singed 
to  a  crisp.  I  smelt  the  powder  half  a  mile  before  I  got  there.  Put  the  diff. 
buildings  30  rods  apart  and  then  but  one  will  blow  up — at  a  time. 

Anyone  looking  for  "ecocentrism"  in  Thoreau  might  do  well  to 
catalogue  this  tightly  controlled,  highly  pictorial  narrative, 
part  of  a  journal  entry  for  7  January  1853  (J5,  429-30;  IV,  454- 
55).  (Anyone  documenting  Thoreau's  famous  misanthropy  may  as 
well  begin  with  this  passage  too.1)  As  depicted,  the  life  and  death  of 
humans  are  of  no  moment  beneath  the  distant  gaze  of  heaven;  they 
simply  express  nature's  vast  design. 

Vividly  sketching  his  journey  beneath  the  message-bearing  sky 
and  then  his  exploration  of  the  devastated  millyard,  Thoreau 
skillfully  builds  to  an  understated  climax,  the  discovery  of  far-flung 
human  remains.  Limiting  his  exposition  to  a  bare  inventory  of 
scattered  body  parts,  Thoreau  allows  the  grisly  spectacle  to  affect 
our  imagination — while  appearing  unaffected  himself.  Curiously, 
for  all  its  sensual  finesse,  the  journal  passage  has  the  dry  tone  of  a 
field-note.  To  clinch  the  impression.  Thoreau  thwarts  our  emotional 
expectations  with  his  blunt  conclusion — the  dispassionate 
recommendation  of  a  civil  engineer  who  seems  more  concerned  to 
implement  property-saving  measures  than  to  mourn  this  pointless, 
violent  loss  of  life. 

How  can  Thoreau  be  so  tight-lipped  in  describing  what  he  saw 
and  felt?  After  all,  the  social  satirist  of  "Economy" — the  acid  critic 
of  slaveholders  and  warfare  against  Mexico — could  hardly  miss  the 
irony  of  a  gunpowder  worker's  death  by  explosion,  the  ultimate 
wage  of  "driving  for  Squire  Make-a-Stir."  Thoreau's  air  of 
indifference  is  worth  examining. 

The  simple  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  he  really  is  just 
expressing  a  certain  professionalism.  Only  months  before,  Thoreau 
had  begun  signing  his  surveys  as  a  "civil  engineer."  And  he 
certainly  possessed  a  professional  familiarity  with  the  operation  of 
another  sort  of  powder-mill.2 

On  the  other  hand,  Thoreau  gives  a  few  clues — ironic  touches 
such  as  "the  absent  proprietor,"  for  instance — that  challenge  us  to 
look  beneath  the  surface.  Consider  first  the  immediate  context  of 
this  passage — the  whole  journal  entry  for  7  January.  Thoreau's 
account  of  the  mill  disaster  occurs,  like  the  explosion  itself  that 
day,  as  a  disruption  of  reflections  on  nature  and  the  seasons'  cycle. 


shattering  a  morning  mood  of  oneness  and  Tightness  induced  by  the 
promise  of  "a  perfect  winter  day."  Visiting  Nawshawtuct  (Lee's) 
Hill  very  early  that  morning,  Thoreau  had  been  cheered  by  the 
"serene"  air  and  sky,  and  by  the  sounds  of  everyday  activities  in  the 
village  below.  Examining  birch  seeds  in  the  snow,  he  declares:  "I 
am  surprised  to  see  the  yellow  anthers  so  distinct,  promising 
spring.  I  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  so  sure  a  promise  or 
prophecy  of  spring.  These  are  frozen  in  December  or  earlier, — the 
anthers  of  spring,  filled  with  their  fertilizing  dust"  (J5,  428;  IV, 
452-53). 

At  exactly  this  point.  Thoreau's  warmly  affecting  vision  of  the 
season's  immanent  regeneration  yields  to  the  600-word  explosion 
narrative.  Afterward,  Thoreau  concludes  the  day's  entry  by 
returning  to  nature  observation:  he  believes  he  detects  the 
lengthening  of  daylight,  another  promise  of  the  spring  that  will 
recur  (J5,  429;  IV,  453). 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  explosion  passage  itself,  we  read 
that  pieces  of  timber  are  "strewn  over  the  hills  and  meadows  ...  as 
if  sown,"  while  the  snow  is  "for  the  most  part  melted  around."  The 
simile  continues,  faintly,  Thoreau's  imagery  of  seeded  earth  (spring 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  regeneration  in  the  midst  of  death). 
Coincidentally  or  not,  the  double  meaning  of  some  plant-derived 
vocabulary  adds  to  the  effect.  The  fatal  blast  was  ignited  in  the 
"kernel"  house;  Thoreau  finds  "limbs"  and  a  "trunk"  among  the 
body  parts. 

Contrary  to  the  narrator's  air  of  indifference,  the  horrid 
spectacle  moved  Thoreau  so  deeply  that  he  evokes  it  in  later 
journal  entries.  Two  days  after  the  event,  we  find  Thoreau 
imagining  nature  as  two  contradictory  powers,  hellish  and 
heavenly:  "Day  before  yesterday  I  looked  at  the  mangled  & 
blackened  bodies  of  men  which  had  been  blown  up  by  powder,  and 
felt  that  the  lives  of  men  were  not  innocent,  and  that  there  was  an 
avenging  power  in  nature. —  Today  I  hear  this  immortal  melody 
[the  "telegraph  harp"],  while  the  West  wind  is  blowing  balmily  on 
my  cheek — and  methinks  a  roseate  sunset  is  preparing.  Are  there 
not  two  powers?"  (9  January  1853  [J5,  437;  IV,  459]). 

A  fortnight  following  the  explosion,  Thoreau  records  a 
nightmare  about  feeling  defiled  after  unearthing  and  touching 
rotten  corpses.  He  interprets  the  "moral"  of  the  dream:  "Death  is 
with  me  &  life  far  away—"  (21  January  1853  [J5,  449;  IV,  472]). 

In  revisiting,  again  and  again,  the  deaths  at  the  mill,  Thoreau 
consistently  ignores  their  societal  aspect  (aside  from  his  sly 
reference  to  the  absent  mill-owner,  perhaps). ?  Treating  the 
explosion  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  an  act  of  nature  enables  Thoreau 
to  moralize  in  terms  of  innocence,  sin,  and  punishment.  Far  from 
being  objective,  Thoreau  freely  transfers  the  destructive  power  of 
the  gunpowder  to  nature  herself,  whom  he  views  as  the  godlike 
agency  of  judgment  and  damnation,  the  dispenser  of  deserved 
death,  hurling  an  "avenging"  thunderbolt.  The  strategy  allows  him 
to  gloss  over  such  real-world  differences  as  might  undermine  his 
meditation  on  mortality.  After  all,  by  most  reckonings,  a  fatal 
industrial  accident  is  to  be  reported  differently  from  an  accidental 
death  caused  by  a  lightning  strike  or  a  shipwreck. 

Sensitive  to  the  approach  of  midlife  and  seeing  mortality 
everywhere,  Thoreau  was  in  a  generally  grim  mood  at  age  thirty- 
five,  a  state  strongly  reinforced  by  the  spectacle  at  the  mills.  In  an 
insightful  reading.  Richard  Lebeaux.  the  sole  biographer  to  devote 
attention  to  the  effect  on  Thoreau  of  the  powdermill  explosion, 
suggests  that  Thoreau's  characteristic  determination  to  reconcile 
nature's  contradictory  aspects  within  a  unifying  concept  "wavered" 
in  the  winter  of  1 853.  His  sustaining  cyclic  vision  of  life  yielded. 


for  a  time,  to  "the  dreaded  prospects  of  life's  finite  linearity  and 
uncontrollability  and  of  personal  annihilation"  (Lebeaux,  174). 

Not  many  years  before,  Thoreau  had  beheld  the  mangled  and 
swollen  bodies  of  shipwreck  victims  at  Cohasset  (in  1 849)  and  at 
Fire  Island  (in  1850,  during  a  mission  to  retrieve  Margaret  Fuller's 
effects).  The  experience  gave  rise  to  metaphysical  reflections  in 
Thoreau 's  journal:  "This  stream  of  events  which  we  consent  to  call 
actual  &  that  other  mightier  stream  which  alone  carries  us  with  it — 
what  makes  the  difference —  On  the  one  our  bodies  float,  and  we 
have  sympathy  with  it  through  them;  on  the  other,  our  spirits.  We 
are  ever  dying  to  one  world  and  being  born  into  another — and 
possibly  no  man  knows  whether  he  is  at  any  time  dead  ...  or  not" 
(entry  after  29  July  1850  [J3,  95;  II,  43]). 

Thoreau's  transcendental  idealism  denies  value  or  substance  to 
material  reality  ("bodies"),  attributing  these  solely  to  the  "mightier" 
current  of  the  spirit.  We  are  all,  at  any  given  instant,  corpses  in  the 
wash  of  tides.  Death  is  always  with  us;  death  is  our  birth  into 
another  world  (or  our  recycling  into  nature).  "Who  knows  but  you 
are  dead  already?"  (J3,  96;  II,  45). 

In  the  public  version  of  these  reflections  written  around  this 
time  ("Shipwreck,"  published  unsigned  in  1855,  and  later 
posthumously  as  the  opening  chapter  of  Cape  Cod),  Thoreau  helps 
us  visualize  this  birth  into  another  world  by  evoking,  with 
something  like  dark  humor,  the  religious  idea  of  an  afterlife.  In 
doing  so  he  implies  that  his  own  seeming  indifference,  his  refusal 
to  mourn,  derives  from  his  intuition  of  a  transcendent  plane  on 
which  true  life  continues. 

Why  care  for  these  dead  bodies?  They  really  have  no  friends  but  the 
worms  or  fishes.  Their  owners  were  coming  to  the  New  World,  as 
Columbus  and  the  Pilgrims  did,  they  were  within  a  mile  of  its  shores; 
but,  before  they  could  reach  it.  they  emigrated  to  a  newer  world  than 
ever  Columbus  dreamed  of,  yet  one  of  whose  existence  we  believe  that 
there  is  far  more  universal  and  convincing  evidence — though  it  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  science — than  Columbus  had  of  this;  not  merely 
mariners'  tales  and  some  paltry  drift-wood  and  sea-weed,  but  a 
continual  drift  and  instinct  to  all  our  shores.  I  saw  their  empty  hulks  that 
came  to  land;  but  they  themselves,  meanwhile,  were  cast  upon  some 
shore  yet  further  west,  toward  which  we  are  all  tending,  and  which  we 
shall  reach  at  last,  it  may  be  through  storm  and  darkness,  as  they  did. 
(Cape  Cod,  10) 

So  fully  does  Thoreau  conceive  death  as  integral  to  life  that  the 
idea  of  an  untimely,  unfair,  or  undeserved  death  is  meaningless.  (To 
be  sure,  Thoreau's  philosophic  denial  of  death  can  be  viewed  as  a 
rationalization  for  recoiling  from  the  raw  horror  of  lifeless  human 
flesh  and  bone.) 

Of  course,  immediate  experiences  in  addition  to  the 
recollected  beach  encounters  contributed  to  Thoreau's  morbid  state 
of  mind  at  the  beginning  of  1853.  His  friendship  with  Emerson, 
shaky  in  recent  years,  was  nearing  its  nadir.  He  was  one  year  into 
his  last  and  deepest  revision  of  Wakien,  reliving  every  doubt  and 
uncertainty  of  his  near-mythic  quest  in  the  woods.  And,  as  Lebeaux 
notes,  his  intimations  of  mortality  were  colored  by  a  stark  dualism: 
the  choice  was  between  innocence  or  sin,  redemption  or 
damnation,  nature  ("infinite  and  pure")  or  man  ("the  source  of  all 
evil").4 

Lebeaux  suggests  additional  stresses  in  early  1853.  Notably, 
the  January  anniversary  of  John  Thoreau,  Jr.'s,  death  may  have 
stimulated  feelings  of  guilt  and  a  longing  for  redemption  (Lebeaux, 
172.)  We  might  add  that  January  also  brought  the  anniversary  of 
little  Waldo  Emerson's  demise.  Sympathy  over  the  child's  death 
from  scarlet  fever  in  1 842  had  brought  Thoreau  as  close  to  his 
mentor  Emerson  as  they  were  now  distant. 

Equally  important,  the  five-year-old's  passing  had  prompted 


Thoreau  to  console  Emerson  with  what  is  probably  his  most 
eloquent  statement  of  the  reason  for  contemplating  death  with 
indifference. 

How  plain  that  death  is  only  the  phenomenon  of  the  individual  or  class. 
Nature  does  not  recognize  it.  she  finds  her  own  again  under  new  forms 
without  loss.  Yet  death  is  beautiful  when  seen  to  be  a  law,  and  not  an 
accident —  It  is  as  common  as  life."  (To  R.  W.  Emerson.  1 1  March  1 842 
[Correspondence,  63]) 

Thoreau  presumably  does  not  mean  to  seem  indifferent  to  the  dead 
child  individually.  As  Emerson  well  knew,  Thoreau  had  "come  to 
love  the  boy"  while  living  in  the  Emerson  household  in  1841 
(Harding,  129).  He  simply  cannot  cough  up  the  customary 
sympathy-card  sentiments. 

Eleven  years  later,  the  very  terseness  of  Thoreau's  journal 
entry  advertises  Thoreau's  refusal  to  mourn,5  that  is,  to  employ  a 
conventional  rhetoric  of  grief  (and  especially  of  reconciliation  to 
God's  inscrutable  will)  expected  by  the  prevailing  culture.6 

By  the  summer  of  1853,  charred  pieces  of  the  mill  buildings 
"still  black  with  powder"  were  reappearing  along  Concord's  river 
bank.  The  sight  of  the  remnants  once  again  recalled  the  winter 
spectacle  vividly  to  Thoreau,  leading  him  to  muse,  "How  slowly 
the  ruins  are  being  dispersed"  (1  June  1853  [J6,  169;  V,  212]).7 
Thoreau  imagines  the  fragments'  continuing  journey  across  the 
Atlantic,  "[sjtill  capable  of  telling  how  &  where  they  were 
launched  to  those  who  can  read  their  signs."  He  draws  a  parallel 
with  the  cloud-as-sign  that  he  saw  in  January:  "The  news  of  the 
explosion  of  the  Powder  Mills — was  not  only  carried  seaward  by 
the  cloud  which  its  smoke  made — but  more  effectually — though 
more  slowly  by  the  fragments  which  were  floated  thither  by  the 
river— "(J6,  169;  V,  211). 

Abruptly,  with  strong  feeling,  Thoreau  expresses  the  horror  of 
facing  a  victim  of  drowning  up  close:  "To  see  a  man  lying  all  bare 
lank  &  tender  on  the  rocks  like  a  skinned  frog — or  lizzard — we  did 
not  suspect  that  he  was  made  of  such  cold  tender  clammy  substance 
before"  (J6,  169:  V,  212). 

Thus,  days  and  months  after  the  powder-mill  fatalities,  the 
buildings'  burnt  fragments  reappeared  to  inform  Thoreau's 
dreams  and  ideas.  Pursuing  their  journey  to  the  sea,  the  fragments 
and  memories  gradually  allowed  Thoreau  to  transcend  (or  deny) 
his  initial,  irrational  horror  and  recover  a  measure  of  serenity.  It 
was  a  process  that  helped  to  ease  Thoreau  from  his  dualistic  dead 
end.  It  led  him  anew  toward  his  healing,  cyclical  vision  of  nature 
and  mortality  as  one  and  the  same.  And  it  surely  contributed  to  one 
of  the  most  inspired  symbolic  visions  in  Walden. 

Late  in  1853,  Thoreau  proceeded  with  final  revisions  of 
Walden,  amplifying  many  passages  and  relocating  some  to  better 
artistic  advantage.  One  of  these  was  the  description  of  the  thawing 
sand  bank  along  the  "deep  cut"  that  had  been  dug  for  the  railroad, 
southwest  of  the  pond.  In  Thoreau's  shorter  initial  draft,  the  shapes 
assumed  by  the  rivulets  of  sand  as  they  flow  down  are  those  of 
"vegetation,  of  vines  and  stout  pulpy  leaves"  (Shanley,  204).  Now 
the  expanded  revision  adds  a  multitude  of  details  and  colors, 
bringing  the  moving  sand  to  life  and  deepening  its  symbolic 
meaning.  The  shifting  shapes  recall  not  only  vegetal  and  coral 
shapes  but  also  animal  parts — "leopard's  paws  or  birds'  feet"  and 
finally  "brains  or  lungs  or  bowels,  and  excrements  of  all  kinds" 
(Walden,  305). 

By  his  art,  finally,  Thoreau  has  managed  to  redeem  and  purify 
the  horrifying  image  of  the  millhands'  torn  corpses  ("some  limbs  & 
bowels  here  &  and  there").  Evoking  the  "laboratory  of  the  Artist 


who  made  the  world  and  me."  he  has  transfigured  the  lifeless 
organs  of  dead  men  into  the  material  of  birth,  renewal,  and 
creation.8  With  myth-making  force,  he  celebrates  the  return  of 
spring  that  he  glimpsed  even  in  the  scorched  millyard  wreckage. 
Perhaps  echoing  the  Psalmist,  Thoreau  now  asks,  "What  is  man  but 
a  mass  of  thawing  clay?"  (307).  He  proclaims  the  oneness  of  plant 
and  animal  life-forms,  a  unity  visible  in  the  common  clay  from 
which  they  are  pouring  in  profusion.  Far  from  "soiling"  his  fingers 
in  the  putrid  bodies  of  dead  men  as  he  did  in  his  dream,  the  seer 
stands  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  creative  force,  in  the  place 
where  nature  perpetually  "finds  her  own  again  under  new  forms 
without  loss." 

Randall  Conrad,  director  of  the  Thoreau  Project,  will  read  an 
expanded  version  of  this  paper  at  the  2002  American  Literature 
Association  convention. 

Notes 

1 .  For  example,  it  provides  an  opening  salvo  for  Richard 
Bridgman  in  Dark  Thoreau  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska 
Press,  1982),  pp.  xi-xii. 

2.  As  the  Thoreau  family's  home-based  pencil  business 
changed  over  to  graphite-processing  during  these  years,  it  was 
Henry  who  continued  to  improve  efficiency  and  product  quality 
(Harding,  56-57,  157,  261-263,  409). 

3.  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  in  a  rich  discussion  of  chance  and 
necessity  in  Thoreau 's  philosophy,  detects  a  point  of  social 
criticism  in  Thoreau's  punchline  ("Put  the  diff.  buildings..."), 
hearing  it  as  a  sarcasm  aimed  against  the  reification  brought  by 
"the  factory  system"  (Walls,  250). 

4.  Lebeaux,  171ff,  citing  the  entry  of  2  January  1853  (J5,  422; 
IV,  445). 

5.  The  attitude  struck  by  Dylan  Thomas  in  his  1945  poem,  "A 
Refusal  to  Mourn  the  Death,  by  Fire,  of  a  Child  in  London,"  seems 
to  me  comparable  to  Thoreau's  in  important  respects. 

6.  Serendipitously,  a  news  article  filled  with  conventional 
rhetoric  on  exactly  the  same  subject — an  earlier  fatality  at  the  same 
mill — invites  comparison  with  Thoreau's  account  (see  Concord 
Freeman).  Explosions  at  the  Assabet  gunpowder  mill  were  "not 
uncommon"  in  Thoreau's  day,  occurring  at  least  every  several  years 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  occasionally  breaking  windows  as 
far  away  as  the  center  of  Acton  (Phalen,  140).  This  is  why  Thoreau 
can  narrow  the  possibilities  immediately  upon  hearing  the  noise. 

7.  As  it  happened,  there  was  to  be  another  explosion  at  the 
mill,  without  fatalities,  that  June  (Conant). 

8.  Of  course,  the  gruesome  festoons  in  the  Assabet  millyard 
were  not  the  sole  inspiration  for  Thoreau's  elaboration  of  the 
Walden  passage.  Well  before  the  1853  explosion,  Thoreau  was  in 
the  habit  of  visualizing  all  creatures'  vital  organs  in  the  sand  bank's 
spring-like,  if  "somewhat  foecal  and  stercoral,"  outpouring.  By 
playing  upon  the  old  meaning  of  "bowels"  (the  seat  of  the 
affections,  hence  sympathy  or  "heart"),  he  endows  his  complex 
image  with  poetic  ambiguity.  "There  is  no  end  to  the  fine  bowels 
here  exhibited — heaps  of  liver — lights  &  bowels.  Have  you  no 
bowels?  Nature  has  some  bowels,  and  there  again  she  is  mother  of 
humanity"  (31  December  1851  [J  III,  165;  J4,  231];  cf.  Walden, 
305). 

Much  as  the  archetypal  leaf,  Goethe's  famous  Urpflanze,  is 
Thoreau's  template  for  every  life  form,  so  the  dynamic  "motion  in 
the  earth"  that  pushes  it  to  the  surface  is  Thoreau's  Urstuhl,  an 
archetypal  flux  that  partakes  of  both  unclean  excretion  and, 
Thoreau  maintains,  raw  creativity.  He  incorporated  this  grand 
peristalsis  into  his  symbol  for  poesis  (31  December  1851  [J  III, 
165;  J4,  231]). 


Michael  West  offers  absorbing  discussions  of  Walden  s  sand- 
bank passage  in  terms  of  Thoreau's  glossology  (West,  185-189;  cf. 
196-200)  as  well  as  his  "homespun  fecal  cosmology"  and, 
ultimately,  his  anticipation  of  death  (445ff). 
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Obituaries 

Two  prominent  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  died  during  the 
past  quarter:  Anne  (Root)  McGrath,  who  served  as  Society 
president  in  1980-1981  and  as  Curator  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
from  1968  to  her  retirement  in  1994,  and  W.  Stephen  Thomas,  who 
served  as  Society  president  in  1976-1977.  We  reprint  below  the 
obituary  of  McGrath  from  the  Concord  Journal  of  28  February 
2002  and  the  obituary  of  Thomas  from  the  Rochester.  New  York, 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  29  December  2001 . 

Anne  (Root)  McGrath.  87,  a  lifelong  Concord  resident,  died 
Wednesday,  Feb.  20,  2002,  at  Walden  Rehabilitation  and  Nursing 
Center.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  who 
died  in  1991. 

Born  in  Concord  on  April  21,  1914,  she  was  the  oldest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  F  Root  and  Olive  (Gage)  Root  of 


Intervale  Farm  on  Sandy  Pond  Road. 

She  attended  Concord  Academy  and  the  Concord  public 
schools  and  graduated  in  1931  from  Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  in  Greenfield.  She  also  attended  Radcliffe  College  in 
Cambridge.  Starting  when  she  was  1,  she  attended  the  Surette 
Summer  School  of  Music  in  Concord  for  nine  years. 

After  a  period  as  sales  clerk  in  Van's  Clothing  Store  in 
Concord,  she  was  asked  to  become  the  curator  of  the  former 
Thoreau  Lyceum  on  Belknap  Street,  a  position  she  held  from 
1968  until  her  retirement  in  1994.  This  job  became  her  life,  and 
she  was  well  known  as  an  expert  on  Henry  Thoreau.  Scholars 
traveled  from  all  over  the  world  to  the  Lyceum  to  benefit  from 
her  expertise,  and  she  was  invited  to  speak  about  Thoreau  in 
many  places  in  New  England. 

Groups  of  high  school  and  college  students  visited  the 
Lyceum  regularly  to  learn  about  Thoreau.  She  loved  to  interact 
with  them,  and  invariably  they  became  mesmerized  by  what  she 
had  to  say.  She  helped  set  up  the  program  for  all  second- 
graders  in  the  Concord  public  schools  to  study  Thoreau,  and 
those  classes  came  to  the  Lyceum  to  learn  from  her  about  this 
famous  Concord  native.  They  were  similarly  enchanted  by  what 
she  told  them  about  her  friend  Henry.  Because  her  father  spoke 
of  Thoreau  in  such  an  intimate  manner,  as  a  child,  she  thought 
that  he  was  a  relation. 

During  her  tenure,  she  assisted  in  the  production  of  a 
documentary  film  about  Thoreau  made  by  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  She  was  their  principal  consultant. 

Her  fondness  for  young  people  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Recreation  Commission  in  its 
early  days  from  1943  to  1958  and  served  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee from  1958  to  1964.  She  was  instrumental  in  the  naming 
of  Sanborn  and  Peabody  schools  and  very  active  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  the  present  high  school. 

From  1935  to  1946  she  served  as  organist  and  choir 
director  at  Trinity  Church  in  Concord  and  from  1949  to  1966 
performed  that  role  at  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Lincoln. 
Music  was  always  an  important  part  of  her  life.  Her  father  was 
the  nephew  of  the  composer,  George  Frederick  Root,  who 
wrote,  among  other  things,  many  well  known  Civil  War  songs 
like  "Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp!"  and  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom." 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Michael  R.  McGrath  and 
Patrick  F.  McGrath  and  his  wife,  Janice,  of  Concord;  one  sister, 
Helen  (Heddie)  R.  Kent  of  Concord;  one  niece,  Susan  R.  Davies 
and  her  husband,  Christopher,  of  Concord;  and  two  great- 
nephews,  William  C.  Davies  and  Matthew  E.  Davies  of 
Somerville.  She  was  also  the  sister  of  the  late  Olive  (Pete)  Root 
Renhult,  who  died  in  1955  of  multiple  sclerosis. 


W.  Stephen  Thomas,  an  author,  collector,  world  traveler,  apostle 
of  community  education  and  for  28  years  the  soul  of  the  Rochester 
Museum  &  Science  Center,  died  Thursday  at  his  home  in  Rochester 
of  cancer.  He  was  92. 

Mr.  Thomas  moved  to  Rochester  in  1946  to  become  the 
second  director  of  the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
precursor  of  the  RMSC.  The  museum  was  already  well-known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  its  progressive  ideas. 
Under  Mr.  Thomas'  stewardship,  the  museum  became  known  as  the 
home  of  the  most  technically  advanced  dioramas  in  the  country;  his 
persistent  promotional  efforts  also  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  Strasenburgh  Planetarium  in  1968. 

"Steve  knew  how  to  think  big,  and  he  dared  to  dream  of  new 
ways  that  our  regional  museum  could  be  of  service  to  the  world," 
said  RMSC  President  Kate  Bennett. 

Mr.  Thomas'  life  represented  nothing  less  than  the  tireless  and 


joyous  pursuit  of  knowledge  combined  with  an  evangelical  drive  to 
share  that  knowledge  with  others,  said  Bennett.  Consequently,  his 
greatest  contribution  may  well  have  been  the  development  of  the 
museum's  comprehensive  training  and  internship  programs  for 
young  museum  professionals. 

"Steve  had  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  and  loved  teaching," 
said  Bennett.  "Most  of  all  he  loved  anyone  who  was  willing  to 
learn,  and  that's  why  the  internship  program  was  so  important  to 
him." 

Mr.  Thomas  was  indeed  a  natural  teacher  and  museum 
director.  Born  in  New  York  City  on  Sept.  5,  1905,  Mr.  Thomas 
began  a  zoological  collection  while  still  a  child,  keeping  a 
menagerie  of  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  ring  doves,  parakeets,  pigeons 
and  white  mice  in  his  parents'  basement.  Later,  he  would  amass  an 
impressive  collection  of 
autographs,  coins,  stamps, 
beetles,  petrified  teeth,  Native 
American  arrowheads  and 
political  campaign  buttons.  He 
took  that  contagious  enthusiasm 
for  collecting  to  the  museum, 
which  began  its  major 
collections  during  his  tenure. 

His  greatest  early  influence 
was  his  father,  William,  a 
physician,  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  allergies  and  an  expert  on 
mushrooms.  Mr.  Thomas 
inherited  his  father's  passion  for 
mushrooms  and  for  more  than 
20  years  served  as  a  mushroom 
consultant  for  the  Poison  Control  Center.  He  also  edited  the  third 
edition  of  his  father's  1927  Field  Book  of  Common  Mushrooms. 

Mr.  Thomas  attended  private  schools  and  enrolled  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  majored  in  history  and  literature  and  minored 
in  biology.  He  graduated  in  1932  after  writing  a  thesis  on  the  works 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  He  was  later  recognized  as  a  Thoreau 
authority  and  served  as  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 

After  graduation,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  While  there,  he  joined  the 
nearby  Explorers  Club  and  remained  a  member  of  it  for  53  years. 

In  1934,  he  moved  to  Philadelphia  to  become  director  of 
education  for  the  old  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

He  moved  to  Rochester  after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  also  served  in  the  Naval  Reserves  during  the 
Korean  War. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Thomas  led  or  accompanied  scientific 
expeditions  to  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Peru  and  French 
Polynesia.  In  1942,  he  published  a  book  called  The  Amateur 
Scientist,  a  work  that  reflected  his  deeply  held  belief  that  amateurs 
are  an  honorable  part  of  the  scientific  profession  with  scholarly 
potential — a  view  not  commonly  shared  by  academia. 

His  many  other  publications  included  a  poem.  Lie  Quiet  Soul. 
that  was  used  in  a  recording  of  sacred  choral  music. 

He  retired  from  the  directorship  at  RMSC  in  1968  but 
continued  to  serve  as  the  museum's  director  of  development  and 
public  affairs  until  1974. 

He  also  was  a  consultant  to  UNESCO  in  Uruguay  and  to 
Israeli  museums,  and  he  served  on  two  state  panels. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Rochester  Bibliophile 
Society  and  a  member  of  Writers  &  Books  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Rochester  Public  Library. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  59  years,  Katharine  of  Rochester; 
two  sons,  William  of  Rochester  and  Stephen  of  Arlington,  Mass.; 
and  one  grandchild. 


Editor's  Column 

When  Walter  Harding  founded  the  Thoreau  Society  in  1941, 
he  established  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  as  the  organ  of 
the  Society.  With  a  success  that  has  now  achieved  legendary  status 
among  Thoreauvians,  Harding  edited  the  quarterly  publication  over 
a  fifty-year  period — from  the  first  issue,  dated  October  1941,  to  his 
final  issue,  number  195,  in  the  spring  of  1991.  (The  Society's  other 
publication,  the  annual  Concord  Saunterer,  came  to  the  Society  in 
1983  with  the  merger  of  the  Society  and  the  Thoreau  Foundation.) 

Harding  asked  me  to  become  assistant  editor  during  his  last 
full  year  as  editor.  During  those  twelve  months  I  consulted  with 
him  regularly  so  that  I  could  benefit  from  his  experience  and  get  a 
sense  of  his  expectations.  But  with  thoroughly  characteristic 
generosity,  Harding  early  on  in  that  year  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
his  only  expectation  in  turning  editorship  over  to  me  was  that  the 
Bulletin  retain  its  letter-size  (SVi-by-ll-inch)  format. 

As  is  clear  from  comparing  Harding's  last  issue  with  the  first 
one  I  edited,  number  196  (Summer  1991),  I  instituted  just  a  single 
change — his  manually  typewritten  copy  became  my  computer- 
generated  copy.  Beyond  that,  I  did  what  I  could  to  continue  the 
time-honored  success  and  reputation  that  Harding  had  earned  for 
the  Bulletin.  (Harding,  I  should  point  out,  continued  compiling 
"Additions  to  the  Thoreau  Bibliography"  through  number  210, 
Spring  1995,  submitting  copy  on  a  floppy  disk,  for  he  purchased  a 
computer  shortly  after  his  retirement  in  1991.) 

A  year  or  so  after  I  assumed  full  editorship  of  the  Bulletin,  I 
began  volunteering  as  a  consultant  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project 
in  its  efforts  to  save  endangered  lands  around  Walden  Pond.  In 
1 993  I  worked  with  the  Project  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  our 
collaborative  effort  to  establish  the  Thoreau  Institute.  (The 
Institute  has  since  added  the  phrase  "at  Walden  Woods"  to  its  name 
to  distinguish  itself  from  other  Thoreau  Institutes  in  the  country.) 
When  I  decided  to  accept  my  current  position  as  Media  Center 
Director  at  the  Thoreau  Institute,  a  position  I  formally  began 
occupying  on  1  January  1998, 1  felt  that  I  should  relinquish 
editorship  of  the  Bulletin  and  submitted  my  resignation  to  the 
Board.  The  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  I  edited  was  number  224 
(Summer  1998),  and  Mike  Berger  took  over  as  editor  beginning 
with  the  subsequent  issue,  carrying  the  Bulletin  through  to  number 
232  (Summer  2000),  when  Susie  Carlisle  became  the  editor. 

In  January  2001  I  submitted  my  resignation  as  Media  Center 
Director,  effective  31  July  2002,  and  this  past  December  Susie 
Carlisle  submitted  her  resignation  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Shortly 
afterward  Society  President  Ron  Bosco  offered  me  the  opportunity 
to  serve  again  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  I  was  honored  to  accept 
and  have  enjoyed  resuming  the  duties  I  relinquished  four  years  ago. 

During  these  past  four  years  I  have  lived  and  worked  within  a 
fifteen-minute  walk  of  Walden  Pond  at  what  might  be 
described  as  the  Mecca  or  Ground  Zero  of  Thoreau  studies.  One 
of  the  benefits  of  my  position  has  been  the  regular  opportunities  it 
offers  me  to  speak  with  local  and  visiting  Society  members  about 
Thoreau,  the  Thoreau  Society,  and  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin. 
Those  discussions  have  dramatically  reinforced  my  long-held 
impression  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  join  the 
Society  because  they  are  interested  in  Henry  D.  Thoreau — not  in 
the  niceties  of  interpreting  bylaws,  financial  statements,  strategic 
plans,  or  any  of  the  other  fairly  mundane  aspects  of  operating  a 
nonprofit  literary  organization. 


Moreover,  the  Bulletin  since  its  inception  has  been 
considerably  more  than  a  simple  newsletter  for  the  world's  largest 
and  oldest  literary  organization  devoted  to  an  American  author, 
although  it  certainly  has  served  that  modest  function.  But  the 
Bulletin's  most  important  function,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  that 
has  resulted  in  its  long-standing,  well-deserved  reputation  as  a 
serious  periodical  that  presents  important  information  of  lasting 
value  relating  to  Henry  D.  Thoreau — information  that  readers  two, 
ten,  and  fifty  years  from  now  will  find  both  interesting  and 
informative. 

Accordingly,  I  informed  Society  President  Bosco  that  I  intend 
to  publish  in  these  columns  somewhat  less  Society-related  matter  in 
favor  of  material  related  more  directly  to  Thoreau.  He  agreed  to 
the  principle  that  while  some  news  about  Society  goings-on  must  of 
course  appear  in  our  columns,  institutional  details  of  passing 
interest  would  be  more  appropriately  communicated  to  the 
members  in  separate  letters  or  in  inserts  mailed  out  with  the 
Bulletin.  He  also  permitted  me  to  redesign  the  Bulletin  so  that  I 
could  perform  all  the  layout  work  myself  and  begin  using  one-color 
rather  than  two-color  ink,  changes  I  wanted  to  make  because  they 
provide  me  more  control  over  the  editorial  and  production 
processes  associated  with  publishing  the  Bulletin,  and  because 
those  changes  enabled  me  to  reduce  costs  enough  to  pay  for  an 
additional  folio  sheet.  Henceforth,  then,  our  Bulletin  will  be  a 
twelve-page  rather  than  an  eight-page  quarterly  publication, 
offering  members  thirty-two  more  columns  annually  of  information 
about  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  I  hope  readers  will  find  that  what  they 
lost  in  elegance  of  design,  they  will  have  more  than  made  up  for  in 
substantive  content. 


Notes  &  Queries 


«s"  Elizabeth  Witherell,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  ongoing 
Princeton  Edition  of  Thoreau's  writings,  sends  us  the  following: 

The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Journal 
8:  1854.  edited  by  Sandra  Harbert  Petrulionis.  will  be  published  by 
Princeton  University  Press  in  July  2002.  Journal  8  is  based  on  the  467- 
page  notebook  that  Thoreau  numbered  "XVH"  and  kept  from  1 3 
February  to  3  September  1854.  Thoreau  attended  carefully  during  these 
six-and-a-half  months  to  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  passing  seasons: 
in  this  volume,  he  shows  himself  to  be  an  increasingly  confident 
taxonomist.  creating  lists  which  distill  his  observations  about  plant 
leafing  and  seasonal  birds.  Two  particularly  significant  public  events 
took  place  in  his  life  in  the  summer  of  1854.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  at 
an  antislavery  rally  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  Thoreau  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  company  of  prominent  abolitionists,  delivering 
as  heated  a  statement  against  slavery  as  he  had  yet  made.  And  on  9 
August  Ticknor  and  Fields  published  Walden;  or.  Life  in  the  Woods,  the 
book  Thoreau  had  been  working  on  since  1846.  Thoreau's  participation 
in  public  life  during  these  months  served  to  reinforce  his  understanding 
of  the  personal  and  creative  tolls  exacted  by  such  interaction:  the 
satisfaction  he  derived  from  his  public  accomplishments  did  not  fully 
compensate  him  for  the  hours  and  days  spent  away  from  the  woods. 
Witherell  also  informs  us  that  work  is  underway  on  Journal  7: 
1853-1854,  co-edited  by  Nancy  Craig  Simmons  and  Ron  Thomas. 
Journal  8:  1854  is  the  fourteenth  volume  to  be  published  by  the 
Princeton  Edition. 

"®"  Huey  Coleman,  who  operates  his  own  film-production 
company  in  Portland,  Maine,  Films  by  Huey,  is  wrapping  up  work 
on  a  90-minute  documentary  titled  Wilderness  and  Spirit,  A 
Mountain  Called  Katahdin  and  hopes  to  have  a  July  premiere  at 


the  Maine  International  Film  Festival  in  Waterville.  Ron  Hoag  is 
the  on-screen  scholar  and  discusses  Thoreau's  Katahdin 
experience.  "In  the  early  part  of  the  film  there  is  a  Thoreau 
section,"  Coleman  says,  "[and]  then  Thoreau  returns  near  the  end 
of  the  film  in  a  section  of  summary  statements  about  wilderness 
and  spirit  and  how  [these  are]  embodied  in  Katahdin."  Visit 
www.agate.net/~ile/huey/  for  more  information. 

"®"  D.  B.  Johnson,  author  of  the  popular  children's  book,  Henry 
Hikes  to  Fitchburg,  has  just  published  another  children's  book 
about  Thoreau,  this  one  titled  Henry  Builds  a  Cabin  (see 
"Additions  to  the  Thoreau  Bibliography").  He  was  interviewed  on 
National  Public  Radio  on  19  January  2002  and  will  read  from  the 
new  book  at  the  Concord  Bookshop  on  5  May  2002  at  3  p.m. 
Amazon.com  describes  the  book  thus:  "How  big  does  a  home 
really  need  to  be?  When  Henry  decides  to  build  a  cabin  for  himself 
in  the  woods,  he  gets  some  help  and  a  lot  of  advice  from  his 
friends.  But  Henry,  being  Henry,  has  his  own  ideas,  and  he  sets 
about  building  his  house  as  a  bird  builds  its  nest.  As  he  adds 
everything  he  thinks  his  cabin  needs,  Henry's  new  home  ends  up 
being  a  lot  bigger  than  it  looks! " 

ns"  The  Boston  Globe  of  1 1  December  200 1  reported  that  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  was  considering  a  bill  that  would  bar 
criminals  from  profiting  from  their  crimes,  citing  such  notorious 
cases  as  Jeffrey  Dahmer's  sale  of  his  "infamously  gruesome 
refrigerator  for  $400,000"  and  Charles  Manson  selling  homemade 
voodoo  dolls  from  his  jail  cell.  But  Joseph  Steinfield,  a  lawyer 
representing  writers  and  others,  is  fighting  the  proposed  bill. 
"There  are  many,  many  books  in  American  history,  going  back  to 
Henry  David  Thoreau,"  he  pointed  out,  "where  people  who  have 
run  afoul  of  the  criminal  law  have  very  important  contributions  to 
make  in  the  world  of  literature." 

ra*  Joel  Myerson  points  our  attention  to  the  following 
breathless  description  on  e-Bay  and  amazon.com  of  a  mass-market 
Romance  novel: 

A  Season  in  Eden — Megan  Chance[.]  To  Everything  There  is  a 
Season....  She  was  once  happy  here,  in  the  Yakima  Valley  that  held 
such  promise.  But  that  was  before  tragedy  robbed  her  life  of  joy.  before 
that  terrible  winter  destroyed  their  crop  and  their  future.  Now  there  is 
nothing  but  sadness  and  struggle.  So  when  young  Lora  Cameron's 
husband,  Eli,  leaves  for  the  summer  to  work  in  a  faraway  logging  camp. 


Two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author,  world-famous 
scientist,  and  Society  member  E.  O.  Wilson  signing  a  copy  of 
his  new  book,  The  Future  of  Life,  for  Society  member  Mike 
Frederick  in  the  Tsongas  Gallery,  adjoining  the  Thoreau 
Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  on  10  March  2002. 


she  knows  it's  for  the  best.  There  is  certainly  enough  to  keep  her 
busy,  and  for  company  there  is  Will  Bennet,  the  man  Eli  hires  to 
lake  care  of  things  in  his  absence.  Really  not  much  more  than  a 
boy.  Will  is  like  no  one  Lora  has  ever  met.  A  drifter,  he  speaks  of  a 
man  named  Thoreau,  makes  supper  for  a  woman,  and  recogni/cs  in 
her  a  soul  in  need  of  solace  . . .  and  perhaps,  change.  As  the  summer 
eases  into  fall.  Will  gently  teaches  Lora  how  to  live  and  dream 
again — daring  her  to  reach  out  to  her  newly  returned  husband  and 
rekindle  the  love  she  thinks  she's  lost. 
•®*  The  Washington  Post  held  a  contest  recently  asking 
readers  to  combine  the  works  of  two  authors  and  provide  a 
description  of  the  merged  book.  One  of  the  prizewinners: 
"Where's  Walden? — Alas,  the  challenge  of  locating  Henry 
David  Thoreau  in  each  richly-detailed  drawing  loses  its  appeal 
when  it  quickly  becomes  clear  that  he  is  always  in  the  woods." 

v^  The  1864  excerpt  from  Walden  titled  "Winter  Animals  in 
the  Woods"  (see  "Additions  to  the  Thoreau  Bibliography")  is 
preceded  (facing  p.  243)  by  the  full-page  engraving  of  Thoreau 
first  used  the  previous  year  in  Excursions. 

"S"  During  the  ten  months  since  last  year's  Annual 
Gathering  the  Henry  D.  Thoreau  Home  Page  at 
www.walden.org/thoreau  hosted  just  over  1.2  million  visitors, 
averaging  almost  4,100  visitors  a  day  and  enjoying  the  busiest 
day  since  its  inception  (1997)  on  27  February  2002  with  9,329 
visits. 

^  Inho  Yoo,  who  has  translated  two  Thoreau  collections 
into  Korean  and  is  now  preparing  a  collection  titled  Henry 
David  Thoreau  on  Nature,  which  includes  "Walking"  and  other 
of  Thoreau's  nature  writings  (soon  to  be  published  by  Chungbuk 
National  University  Press),  reports  that  work  is  complete  on  the 
conversion  of  a  two-room  apartment  in  Cheongju,  South  Korea, 
into  a  "place  for  the  study  of  Thoreauviana."  The  cornerstone 
of  an  ambitious  project  in  Thoreau  scholarship,  the  Korea 
Thoreau  Center  features  a  twentieth-story  view  of  the  historic 
city  of  Cheongju,  where  the  world's  first  moveable  type  was 
introduced  in  1377,  a  generation  before  Gutenberg.  While  the 
new  space  features  a  modern  bath  and  kitchen,  Yoo — he  pays 
the  rent  himself — is  thinking  of  furnishing  the  main  rooms 
sparsely,  Walden-style.  To  celebrate  the  January  2002  opening, 
Beth  Witherell  sent  along  a  copy  of  her  new  edition  of 
Thoreau's  Collected  Essays  and  Poems.  When  not  working  as  a 
self-described  "Thoreau  maniac,"  Yoo  chairs  Chungbuk 
University's  English  Education  Department  and  is  the  associate 
dean  of  its  College  of  Education.  He  writes  that  he  "will 
welcome  Thoreauvian  friends  from  home  and  abroad  at  any 
time  to  exchange  information  and  research  on  Thoreau,"  and 
that  the  Korea  Thoreau  Center  hopes  soon  to  make  a  room 
available  for  international  scholars  who  visit. 

"sp  The  Boston  Globe  of  18  November  2001  reported  that 
the  two-page  manuscript  of  Thoreau's  poem  "The  Just  Made 
Perfect"  (written  in  1843)  sold  at  a  10  November  auction  for 
$27,600,  "setting  an  auction  record  for  a  Thoreau  manuscript 
poem.  The  estimate  was  $2,000  to  $3,000." 

•^  Shoko  Itoh,  who  teaches  American  literature  at  the 
University  of  Hiroshima  and  translated  Faith  in  a  Seed  into 
Japanese,  informs  us  that  her  translation  of  Wild  Fruits  will  be 
published  in  May  2002,  in  time  for  the  2002  meeting  of  the 
Japan  English  Literature  Association  in  Sapporo. 

«s"  Rebecca  Lee,  a  Fellow  at  Harvard  University's  Radcliffe 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
working  on  a  screenplay  titled  "Emerson  and  Thoreau:  The 
Winter  of  1844,"  which  will  dramatize  the  famous  friendship. 

fc^  Joe  Wheeler  has  recently  been  going  through  old  issues 
of  the  Concord  Journal  to  locate  material  about  his  mother, 
legendary  Society  member  Ruth  Wheeler.  He  sends  us  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  13  August 
1931  under  the  headline  "Thoreau's  Essay  Precious  to  Gandhi": 
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News  from  Bombay.  India,  states  that  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  sails 
two  weeks  hence  as  a  steerage  passenger  for  the  London  round  table 
conference,  he  will  not  even  have  a  suitcase,  a  toothbrush,  or  a  coat  and 
hat.  His  only  baggage  will  be  two  goats,  a  spinning  wheel,  a  spare  loin 
cloth,  and  a  copy  of  Thoreau's  essay  on  "Civil  Disobedience." 

The  goats,  given  him  by  one  of  his  numerous  admirers,  will  supply 
the  milk  which  is  his  principal  article  of  diet  throughout  the  three  weeks 
of  the  voyage  and  during  the  conference  at  London.  The  steamship 
company  broke  a  long-standing  rule  to  allow  the  goats  to  be  brought 
along. 

So  that  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  swept  overboard  while  he 
sleeps  on  the  third-class  deck,  the  steamship  company  will  build  a 
special  guard  rail  around  his  straw  mattress. 

Aboard  ship  he  will  live  as  on  land,  rising  every  morning  at  4 
o'clock  for  an  hour  of  prayer,  eating  only  dates,  grapes,  and  goat's  milk, 
spinning  yarn  for  five  hours  a  day,  fasting  at  regular  intervals,  holding 
religious  services  every  evening,  and  observing  every  Monday  as  his 
day  of  silent  meditation. 

The  steerage  passage  for  the  7000-mile  trip  will  cost  about  $100. 
Some  of  the  cabins  of  the  Indian  princes  will  run  up  to  $5000.  Gandhi 
declined  an  offer  of  first-class  passage  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. 

"&  Just  the  thing  for  your  house  by  the  pond.  Kohler,  the 
bathroom-appliance  company,  manufactures  a  cast-iron  Thoreau1M 
Countertop  Lavatory  (product  number  K-2907-1)  in  the  $175- 
$260  price  range.  The  sink's  "understated  design,"  Kohler 
suggests,  "adds  elegance  to  the  room."  A  "must-buy"  adjustable  P 
trap  (under-sink  pipes  and  fittings)  can  be  had  for  another  $67. 

■*"  Jose  Bove,  a  French  farmer,  political  activist,  and  author  of 
The  World  Is  Not  for  Sale:  Farmers  against  Junk  Food,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  for  helping  to  destroy  genetically 
modified  rice  plants  and  cited  Thoreau's  example  as  the  one  he 
followed  in  applying  the  principle  of  civil  disobedience. 

«"  Congratulations  to  Leslie  Wilson,  Curator  of  Special 
Collections  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  for  the  success  of 
her  proposal  to  AT&T  for  the  funding  necessary  to  complete 
computerized  scanning  of  the  Library's  collection  of  Thoreau's 
surveys.  Wilson  has  already  performed  a  valuable  public  service  in 
placing  scans  of  many  Thoreau  surveys  online  at  the  Special 
Collections  Website,  www.concordnet.org/library/scollect/ 
scoll.html. 

v&  Society  member  Randall  Conrad  informs  us  that  his 
Lexington-based  Calliope.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  producer  of  media  in 
the  arts,  humanities,  and  public  education,  has  established  a 
Thoreau-centered  initiative  called  the  "Thoreau  Project." 
Currently  the  initiative's  principal  manifestation  is  its  Website, 
www.calliope.org/thoreau/thoreau.html,  but  it  hopes  at  some  point 
to  attract  funding  for  a  public-television  biographical  documentary 
that  it  began  work  on  within  the  last  couple  of  years. 

«5*  The  keynote  address  at  our  Annual  Gathering  this  year  will 
be  delivered  by  Society  member  Lewis  Hyde,  who  has  an 
impressive  list  of  accomplishments,  one  of  the  more  notable  of 
which  is  being  awarded  in  1991  a  prestigious  Mac  Arthur 
Fellowship — often  called  the  Genius  Award,  which  is  bestowed 
upon  "individuals  across  all  ages  and  fields  who  show  exceptional 
merit  and  promise  of  continued  and  enhanced  creative  work." 
Hyde  is  the  Henry  Luce  Professor  of  Art  and  Politics,  and  the 
Richard  L.  Thomas  Professor  of  Creative  Writing  at  Kenyon 
College  in  Gambier,  Ohio. 

"S"  Jeanne  Austin  recently  assembled  a  few  reminiscences  of 
Walter  Harding  and  deposited  them  in  the  Archives  of  the  Thoreau 
Society.  (They  also  appear  online  at  www.walden.org/scholarship/ 
a/Austin_Jeanne/.)  She  suggests  that  other  members  consider 
following  her  example  so  that  future  members  will  be  able  to 
consult  the  reminiscences  in  order  to  get  a  sense  of  the  magic  of 
bygone  days.  Address  such  reminiscences  to  Thoreau  Society,  44 
Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  MA  01773-3003  U.S.A.  (email: 
ThoreauSociety@walden.org). 

es"  During  the  entire  month  of  July  2003  an  exhibit  of 


photographs  and  other  materials  relating  to  Mt.  Katahdin,  all 
gathered  by  Connie  Baxter  Marlow  and  titled  Greatest  Mountain: 
Exploring  the  Mystical  Nature  of  Katahdin,  will  be  on  display  in 
the  art  gallery  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

"3"  The  homepage  for  the  Colorado  Fishing  Network 
(www.coloradofishing.net)  features  the  quotation  "Time  is  but  the 
stream  I  go  a-fishing  in." 

*&  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  7  April  2002  carries 
an  advertisement  by  Bauman  Rare  Books  of  New  York  City  listing 
among  other  offerings  a  First  Edition  of  Walden  (1854)  in  original 
cloth  for  $16,000. 

■s-  Barksdale  Maynard  reminded  us  recently  that  one  of  the 
earliest  Thoreauvians,  Professor  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  Samuel 
A.  Jones,  once  told  his  boss,  University  of  Michigan  President 
Angell,  "You  don't  have  enough  calcium  in  that  backbone  of  yours 
to  whitewash  the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  your  head."  Maynard  says 
Jones  is  now  his  "favorite  angry  Thoreauvian!" 
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deal  of  valuable  material.  Part  I.  the  heart  of  the  book,  contains  six  chapters 
(85  pages  text,  9  pages  endnotes)  about  Thoreau  and  science  generally,  and 
Thoreau's  entomological  interests  specifically.  Part  II  features  a  90-page 
index  to  mentions  of  insects  in  Thoreau's  journal  and  citations  of  insect 
identifications  in  the  journal  by  Thoreau.  by  Thoreau's  friend,  the 
entomologist  and  Harvard  librarian  Thaddeus  William  Harris  (1798-1856). 
and  speculatively  by  Spooner.  himself  an  entomologist  and  independent 
scholar  from  Scotland.  Appendices  reprint  the  tabulation  of  insects  in 
Thoreau's  writings  (total  of  2.512  mentions)  compiled  in  1927  by  Thoreau 
scholar  and  entomologist  Joseph  Sanford  Wade  (1880-1961)  and  provide  a 
bibliography  of  Thaddeus  Harris's  works. 
Tauber,  Alfred  I.  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  the  Moral  Agency  of 
Knowing.  Untitled  Review  by  M.  Andic.  Choice,  January  2002, 

p.  895.     "This  prolix,  ambitious  and  enthusiastic  book  demonstrates  ... 
that  Thoreau  is  one  of  the  greatest  human  beings  and  writers  that  the  US 
has  produced.    His  moral  earnestness  and  real  significance  remain 
somewhat  out  of  focus,  however,  because  Tauber  ...  mostly  neglects  the 
traditions  Thoreau  himself  avidly  studied  and  constantly  cited. ..." 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.  The  Essays  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Ed.  Lewis 
Hyde.  New  York:  North  Point  Press,  2002.  390p.  hardcover 
(ISBN  0-86547-585-7),  $35;  paperback  (ISBN  0-86547-646- 

2),  $  1 7.    The  first  fully  annotated  edition  of  Thoreau's  major  essays,  here 
presented  in  the  order  Thoreau  wrote  them:  "Natural  History  of 
Massachusetts,"  "A  Winter  Walk,"  "Paradise  (To  Be)  Regained,"  "Ktaadn," 
"Civil  Disobedience."  "Walking,"  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  "Life  without 
Principle."  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  "A  Plea  for 
Captain  John  Brown."  "The  Last  Days  of  John  Brown,"  and  "Wild  Apples." 
Includes  "A  Note  on  the  Selection"  of  the  essays,  a  bibliography,  thirteen 
illustrations,  a  map  to  accompany  "Ktaadn,"  and  a  detailed  index.  After  the 
excellent,  often  fascinating  annotations,  which  are  presented  in  the  back  of 
the  volume  (the  essays  appear  in  clear-text  form),  the  most  valuable 
component  of  the  volume  is  Hyde's  insightful  forty-three-page  introduction, 
titled  "Prophetic  Excursions."  By  far  the  most  useful,  most  informative 
single  collection  of  Thoreau's  best  short  prose  we  have  had. 

.  Faith  in  a  Seed:  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late 

Natural  History  Writings.  Brief  review  under  title 
"Thoroughly  Thoreau"  by  Tom  Robotham.  Port  Folio  Weekly, 
3  July  2001,  n.p. 

.  Gaehyeok  Essay  Seon  [Reform  Essays].  Translated  by 


Inho  Yoo.  Cheongju,  Korea:  Chungbuk  National  University, 
Chungbu  Publishing  Co.,  2001.  139pp.  paperback  (ISBN  89- 

95  1035-2-3).    In  Korean.  Includes  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government." 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  the  three  John  Brown  essays,  and  "Life  without 
Principle."  all  with  annotations  by  Korea's  noted  American-literature 
specialist  (and  Thoreau  Society  member).  Society  Board  member  Wesley 
Mott's  foreword  is  also  translated.  Includes  a  Thoreau  chronology  and 
bibliography  of  English-language  sources. 

.  Henry  David's  House.  Ed.  Steven  Schnur.  Watertown, 

Mass.:  Charlesbridge,  2002.  29pp.,  hardcover  (ISBN:  0-88 106- 

1 16-6),  $16.95.    A  children's  book  illustrated  by  Peter  Fiore  recounting  in 
Thoreau's  own  words  his  building  of  the  Walden  house. 

.  Material  Faith:  Henry  David  Thoreau  on  Science. 

Untitled  review  by  Philip  Cafaro.  Environmental  Ethics.  24. 
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Mark  your  calendar  for  this  year's  Annual 

Gathering,  11-14  July  2002, 

"The  Spiritual  and  Political  Mind  of  Thoreau," 

featuring  keynote  speaker  Lewis  Hyde, 

author  of  The  Gift  and  Trickster  Makes  This 

World,  and  recipient  of  the  MacArthur 

("Genius")  Fellowship 


no.  1  (Spring  2002):  98-99. 

.  Walden;  or.  Life  in  the  Woods.  Review:    State  Capital 

Reporter  (Concord,  N.H.).  2  September  1854,  p.  2.  We  will 

publish  this  review,  recently  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  Richard  E. 
Winslow  III.  in  a  future  issue  oi  the  Bulletin. 
.  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  /  Walden; 


or.  Life  in  the  Woods  /  The  Maine  Woods  /  Cape  Cod.  Ed. 
Robert  F.  Sayre.  Brief  review  under  title  "Thoroughly 
Thoreau"  by  Tom  Robotham.  Port  Folio  Weekly.  3  July  2001 . 
n.p. 

.   Wild  Fruits:  Thoreau 's  Rediscovered  Last  Manuscript. 

Untitled  review  by  Philip  Cafaro.  Environmental  Ethics,  24, 
no.  1  (Spring  2002):  98-99.  Brief  review  titled  "Thoroughly 
Thoreau"  by  Tom  Robotham.  Port  Folio  Weekly,  3  July  2001. 
n.p. 

.  "Winter  Animals  in  the  Woods."  In  Household  Friends 


for  Every  Season.  Ed.  James  T  Fields.  Boston:  Ticknor  and 

Fields.  1864.    Pp.  243-252    An  excerpt  of  all  but  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  "Winter  Animals"  chapter  of  Walden. 
Wilson.  Leslie  Perrin.  "Mrs.  Woodward  Hudson's  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar."  Concord  Saunterer,  N.S.  9 

(2001 ):  87—125.  A  "fascinating  peek  into  the  parlors  and  meetingplaces 
of  Concord"  during  Thoreau's  time  revealing  "the  quiet  but  powerful 
influence  that  women  could  wield  in  that  world" — with  equally 
fascinating  endnotes  and  very  interesting  introduction. 
Worley,  Sam  McGuire.  Emerson.  Thoreau.  and  the  Role  of  the 
Cultured  Critic.  Untitled  review  by  Granville  Ganter,  New 
England  Quarterly,  75,  no.  1  (March  2002):  165-167.  "While 

Thoreau's  social  activism  is  well  documented  ...  Emerson's  remains  a  tough 
sell." 
Zacks.  Richard.  "Fighting  the  Crowd  on  Walden  Pond."  Menial 
Floss.  1,  no.  2  (2001):  72. 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  follow  ing  for  information  used  in  this  Bulletin:  Jeanne  Austin, 
laniara  Beams.  Phil  Cafaro.  Paul  Can.  Susie  Carlisle.  Antonio  Casado,  Randall 
Conrad,  John  Costine,  Jeff  Cramer.  Jim  Dawson,  DebraDean.  Steve  Ells.  Peter  Fradlev. 
Dave  Ganoe.  Lew  is  Hyde.  Shoko  Itoh,  Diana  Johnson.  Karen  Kashian,  R  L.  Matson, 
Barksdale  Maynard,  Wes  Mott,  Joel  Myerson,  Karen  Rothmyer,  Dick  Schneider.  Mark 
Shanks.  Mark  Stilling.  Steve  Thomas,  Laura  Dassow  Walls.  Joe  Wheeler,  Kathv 
Wendland.  Dick  Winslow  III.  Beth  Witherell.  Please  keep  your  editor  informed  of 
items  not  yet  added  and  new  items  as  dies  appear. 


Calendar  of  Events 


MAY  4-AUGUST  4 

Qt  ii  i  Beai  j\:  Landscape  Paintings  of  Walden  Woods 

Exhibit  by  Prescott  Gibbons  at  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation 

Headquarters 

Call   (9  irniation 

MAY  5  3:00  p.m. 

Reading  vnd  Book-Signing  with  I).  B.  Johnson 

The  well-known  author-illustrator  ol  Henry  1/iL^  to  Filchbitrg  and  Henn  Builds  a 


Cabin  at  the  Concord  Bookshop  on  Main  Street  in  Concord.  Massachusetts.    For 
more  information  call  (978)  369-2405. 

MAY  23  7:30  p.m. 

The  Thoreau  Community  Lecture  Series 
Phyllis  Cole:  A  Visit  Between  Solitaries:  Maty  Moody  Emerson 
and  Hemy  David  Thoreau.  sponsored  by  Boston  Research  Center 

Part  of  the  lecture  series  "Character  References:  Considering  Thoreauvian 
Values"  cosponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society.  Concord  Museum,  and  Thoreau 
Institute.  Free  and  open  to  the  public.  All  lectures  are  held  at  the  Concord 
Museum.   For  more  information  call  (978)  369-9763. 

JULY  11-14 

Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering 

The  Spiritual  and  Political  Mind  of  Thoreau 

Four  days  of  events  celebrating  Thoreau's  life,  works,  and  philosophy.   With 
keynote  speaker  Lewis  Hyde,  author  of  The  Gift  and  Trickster  Makes  This  World. 
Details  available  at  www.walden.org/society:  call  (781 )  259-4750  for  more 
information. 

AUGUST  15-18 

Katahdin  Excursion 

Join  us  for  a  weekend  of  hiking,  camping,  swimming,  canoeing,  and  moose- 
watching  during  our  sixth  annual  excursion  to  Baxter  State  Park.   Details  available 
at  www.walden.org/society:  call  (781 )  259-4750  for  more  information. 
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